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we lose some control over our own destiny doing that," explains
Schoemaker. Centocor also gives its partners the option of using the
raw materials it provides in the partners' own product configurations.
That extends the lifecycle of a product that Centocor has spent
considerable effort developing.

Centocor's initial products were in vitro monoclonal antibody tests
for hepatitis B, ovarian cancer, gastrointestinal tract cancer, and
breast cancer. Building on those successes, it has been developing
similar tests for cancers of the colon, liver, and lung. Another product
line involves monoclonal antibodies to be used inside the body for
imaging both the location and extent of diseases such as cancer and
atherosclerosis. A third product line involves the use of monoclonal
antibodies for therapy. This wide range of pursuits has left Centocor
with a problem that is unusual in the biotechnology industry. Says
Schoemaker, "We have too many products for the size that we are. Most
of these products are quite innovative and require significant market
development to get them introduced worldwide."

Half of Centocor's $3.2 million in sales during 1984 were in Japan,
with the other half split between Europe and the United States. In
addition, the company relies for its income on research contracts ($7.6
million in 1984) and on the interest ($2 million) from the remaining
$18 million of $21 million raised in a public stock offering in 1982. With
these three sources of income, the company earned its first profits in
1984.

According to Schoemaker, Centocor intends to continue to act as a
product development company that links academic research to health
care distribution networks. "We believe that in biotechnology the
innovations will still be made to a large extent within the academic
realm. We have developed an organization that can capitalize on these
developments. Centocor has built a company that can very quickly
commercialize this technology and deliver it to the health care industry
through the existing distribution channels. This strategy appears at
this time to be successful."

Challenges to the New Firms

The young firms that are striving to make their mark in biotechnol-
ogy will encounter a number of difficulties as the industry enters its
second full decade. For one, the competition posed by established firms
can be expected to heighten. Until about 1981 the large established
firms generally stood on the sidelines in biotechnology, content to
monitor developments in the field through various kinds of arrange-